"Ancient  Traditions,  New  Horizons" 

Lamanite  Week  1989 


MONDAY.  MARCH  13 

12  P.M. 

OPENING  CER. 

ELWC  MEM.  LOUNGE 

1  P.M.  TO  5  P.M. 

DISPLAYS 

ELWC  GARDEN  CRT. 

1  P.M. 

WORKSHOP-MAS 

ELWC  347 

5  P.M. 

FHE-LATIN  FIESTA 

ELWC  394 

MAS,  $3.50 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  14 

8  A.M.  TO  5  P.M. 

DISPLAYS 

ELWC  GARDEN  CRT. 

12  NOON 

NOON  SHOW-POLY 

ELWC  MEM.  LOUNGE 

1  P.M. 

WORKSHOP-POLY 

ELWC  347 

6  P.M. 

POLY.  CLUB  LUAU 

ELWC  BALLROOM 

&  SHOW,  S6.50 

WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  15 

8  A.M.  TO  5  P.M. 

DISPLAYS 

ELWC  GARDEN  CRT. 

11  A.M. 

STUDENT  SPEECH 

ELWC  347 

COMPETITION 

12  NOON 

NOON  SHOW-MAS 

ELWC  MEM.  LOUNGE 

3:30  P.  M.  & 

LAMANITE  GEN. 

JSB  AUDITORIUM 

7:30  P.  M.* 

GEN.  ADM.  S4,  STUDENTS  W/  I.D.  S3 

*Times  subject  to  change 

THURSDAY.  MARCH  1ft 

8  A.M.  TO  5  P.M. 

DISPLAYS 

ELWC  GARDEN  CRT. 

12  NOON 

NOON  SHOW  TMF 

ELWC  MEM.  LOUNGE 

1  P.M. 

TMF  WORKSHOP 

ELWC  347 

6  P.M. 

ALUMNI  DINNER 

ELWC  MEM.  LOUNGE 

S7.50 

FRIDAY.  MARCH  17 

5  P.M. 

AWARDS  BANQUET 

ELWC  394 

S5.50 

8  P.M. 

DANCE 

ELWC  BALLROOM 

GEN.  ADM.  S3,  STUDENTS  W/I.D.  S2 

SATURDAY.  MARCH  18 

11  A.M. 

FUN  RUN 

SOUTH  SIDE  OF  JSB 

PRE-REGIS.  $7,  RACE  DAY  S10 
(INCLUDES  T-SHIRT) 

5  P.M.  CEDARTREE  DANCE  ELWC  BALLROOM 

COMPETITION 

GEN.  ADM.  $2,  STUDENTS  W/I.D.  SI 
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ON  THE  COVER,  LEFT — Men's  fancy  dance  winner  Du¬ 
ane  Shrock,  Kiowa-Pueblo  from  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  dis¬ 
plays  his  prize  winning  footwork.  RIGHT — Angela 
Wilder,  Miss  Indian  BYU  1988-89,  passes  on  the  title  to 
Pamela  Wilson  at  the  Harold  Cedartree  Dance  Com¬ 
petition.  BACK  COVER— Howard  Rainer's  photos, 
which  aim  to  inspire  Indian  youth,  also  depict  the 
young  Native  Americans  of  today 
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“Ancient  Traditions,  New  Hori¬ 
zons,”  the  theme  for  this  year’s  Laman¬ 
ite  Week  celebration,  was  also  the  topic 
of  the  student  speech  competition. 
Open  to  all  students  of  Lamanite  de¬ 
scent  (American  Indian,  Polynesian  and 
Latin  American  natives),  contestants 
were  asked  to  speak  for  five  minutes  on 
the  theme  and  how  it  applied  to  their 
cultural  heritage.  Winner  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  was  Edwin  Bryers  Napia,  a  Maori 
from  New  Zealand.  His  winning  speech 
is  placed  below  in  place  of  this  issue’s 
Director’s  Corner.  (See  additional  story 
on  page  16). 

by  EDWIN  BRYERS  NAPIA 

To  our  ancient  explorers,  the  hori¬ 
zon  always  offered  new  challenges. 
Whether  it  was  the  next  mountain 
range,  the  distant  line  where  the  ocean 
met  the  sky,  or  the  end  of  a  vast  plain, 
the  irresistable  challenge  was  always 
there  to  conquer  that  new  horizon. 

I  come  from  an  ancestry  of  warrior- 
explorers  who  navigated  the  distant 
horizons  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  until  they 
found  the  land  of  their  dreams, 
Aotearoa,  which  in  later  centuries  was 
called  New  Zealand.  They  took  their 
culture  and  rich  traditions  and  ge- 
neaologies  which  spanned  thousands  of 
years  and  established  a  unique  Polyne¬ 
sian  society,  and  they  called  themselves 
the  Maori. 

Today’s  Horizons 

Today’s  horizons  take  us  beyond  ho- 
gan  and  village,  beyond  the  security  of 
island  life,  beyond  the  marketplace  and 
the  sound  of  the  mariachi.  Today’s  hori¬ 
zons  take  us  into  the  cities  where  we 
seek  employment.  Today’s  horizons 
lead  us  through  the  halls  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Today’s  horizons  take  us 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  home  na¬ 
tions  to  foreign  lands.  Today’s  horizons 
take  us  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
earth  and  into  space  where  the  universe 
awaits  our  conquest. 


Spear  and  shield,  warclub  and  lance 
are  not  enough  to  protect  us  in  today’s 
world.  We  must  forge  an  armour  from 
elements  of  our  ancestral  past  and  the 
modern  world. 

Family 

Perhaps  that  aspect  of  our  traditional 
ways  that  is  most  useful  to  us  today  is 
the  concept  of  the  family.  It  is  in  the 
family  that  we  can  learn  the  basic  quali¬ 
ties  and  values  of  life,  honesty,  unselfish¬ 
ness,  honoring  elders,  love  for  our  fel¬ 
low  men,  the  value  of  freedom,  and 
respect  for  deity.  In  a  world  where  the 
family  is  becoming  lost  in  the  march  of 
time,  how  fortunate  that  we  have  been 
taught  that  the  family  goes  beyond  par¬ 
ents  and  siblings  to  become  the  ex¬ 
tended  family  where  aunt  and  uncle  are 
mother  and  father  and  cousins  are 
brothers  and  sisters.  What  a  support  sys¬ 
tem. 

Language  is  also  a  very  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  preservation  of  our  cultures. 
For  those  of  you  who  speak  your  native 
tongue,  teach  your  children  so  that  they 
might  teach  their  children  so  that  our 
cultures  might  thrive.  In  my  parents’ 
day,  they  were  discouraged  from  speak¬ 
ing  our  native  tongue  and  were  even 
punished  if  they  spoke  our  Maori  lan¬ 
guage  in  school.  Today  however,  they 
realize  how  important  language  is. 
Statistics  show  that  in  New  Zealand,  the 
most  successful  Maori  students  are 
those  who  are  bilingual  in  English  and 
Maori. 

Identity 

Our  traditions  are  so  very  important 
for  such  a  knowledge  gives  one  a  sense 
of  identity,  a  sense  of  well  being  and 
courage  to  succeed. 

A  wise  elder  of  my  people  gave  me 
good  counsel  once  when  he  said  to  me, 
“Whaia  nga  matauranga  e  rua,  te  ao  hou, 
me  te  ao  ngaro — seek  the  knowledge  of 
two  worlds:  the  new  world  and  the 


continued  on  page  34 
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Smoke  Signals— 

Newsbriefs  from  Multicultural 
Programs  and  the  Indian  World 


FOUR  INDIAN  STUDENTS 
TO  GRADUATE  THIS  SPRING 
Four  Indian  students  have  fulfilled  re¬ 
quirements  for  various  degrees  and  will 
be  graduating  this  spring:  Joseph  Har¬ 
lan,  Omaha  from  Macy,  Neb.,  B.S.  in  po¬ 
litical  science;  Edwin  Matt,  Blackfoot 
from  Browning,  Mont.,  B.A.  in  finance; 
Robert  Sanooke,  Cherokee  from  Sara¬ 
sota,  Fla.,  B.A.  in  art  history;  Tona 
Thomas,  Sioux  from  Hamilton,  Mont., 
B.A.  in  art  education. 

HOLLAND  LEAVES  BYU 
BYU  President  Jefferev  Holland  has 

been  called  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
First  Quorum  of  the  Seventy  by  officials 
of  the  LDS  Church. 

His  nine-year  tenure,  which  began  in 
1980,  has  seen  much  growth  and 
change  at  the  university.  His  list  of  ac¬ 
complishments  is  long. 

In  1982,  Holland  began  a  fund-raising 
campaign  called  “Excellence  in  the 
Eighties,”  with  a  goal  to  raise  SI 00  mil¬ 
lion.  The  goal  was  met  and  exceeded  by 
$16  million. 

Holland  is  also  credited  for  making 
student  life  easier  by  computerizing 
class  registration  which  was  the  first 
fully  operational  program  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States. 

During  his  tenure,  four  new  buildings 
were  constructed  on  campus  including 
the  Spencer  W.  Kimball  Tower,  N.  El¬ 
don  Tanner  Building,  Caroline  Hemen- 
way  Harman  Continuing  Education 
Building,  and  the  Crabtree  Technology 
Building.  An  addition  was  also  made  to 
the  Wilkinson  Center  and  the  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  Heber  J.  Grant  and  George  H. 
Brimhall  buildings  were  all  refurbished. 

One  of  his  most  recent  triumphs  was 
the  establishment  of  the  BYU  Jerusalem 
Center  for  Near  Eastern  Studies.  It  took 
many  trips  and  negotiation  sessions  be¬ 
fore  the  Israeli  government  would  al¬ 
low  the  $15  million  center  to  open. 

However,  Holland  and  his  wife  Pat 
will  be  most  remembered  for  the  loving 
parents  that  they  are,  not  only  to  their 
three  children,  but  to  the  almost  27 
thousand  students  attending  the  “Y.” 
Their  continual  love,  support  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  BYU  is  perhaps  their  greatest 
accomplishment  to  date. 

(THE  DAILY  UNIVERSE, 
April  4, 1989) 


D.C.  SITE  FAVORED 
FOR  MUSEUM 

The  latest  round  of  negotiations  over 
the  location  of  an  American  Indian  mu¬ 
seum  has  yielded  a  tentative  agreement 
on  how  to  showcase  the  priceless  Heye 
collection  of  Indian  artifacts. 

Officials  from  the  American  Indian 
museum  in  New  York  City  announced 
that  the  bulk  of  the  collection  will  be 
sent  to  Washington,  D.C.  where  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  will  build  a  new 
400, 000-square -foot  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  on  the  Mall — a 
park-like  area,  several  blocks  long, 
where  other  Smithsonian  museums  are 
located. 

The  Smithsonian  will  also  operate  a 
second,  smaller  museum  in  New  York 
City.  Although  officials  are  optimistic, 
the  agreement  is  far  from  final.  It  must 
be  approved  by  the  Smithsonian’s  gov¬ 
erning  body  and  New  York  State  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Robert  Abrams. 

The  proposal  is  backed  by  Sen.  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan  (D-N.Y.).  Senator  Daniel 
Inouye  (D-Hawaii),  head  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  is 
also  likely  to  favor  the  plan.  Inouye  was 
among  the  first  to  propose  the  museum 
be  built  in  Washington. 

(AMERICAN  INDIAN  REPORT, 
Feb.  1989) 


MACDONALD  FORCED  TO  TAKE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  LEAVE 
Navajo  Tribal  Councilman  Jerome 
Begay  stated  that  Tribal  Chairman  Peter 
MacDonald,  Sr.  has  been  placed  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  leave.  In  a  speech  given  on 
April  6  at  the  Native  American  Aware¬ 
ness  Week  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Utah,  Begay  stated  that  MacDonald 
was  replaced  by  Interim  Chairman 
Leonard  Haskie. 

Begay  stated  that  MacDonald  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  planned  a  cover-up  story 
regarding  the  July  1987  sale  of  the  Big 
Bouquillas  Ranch  which  netted  an  ille¬ 
gal  profit  for  MacDonald.  He  is  also 
charged  with  accepting  over  $200,000 
in  kickbacks  and  borrowing  up  to 
$40,000  in  campaign  loans  from  the 
Navajo  tribe. 

Haskie  was  appointed  to  office  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  BIA  also 
terminated  Police  Chief  Wilbert  Kellog 
who  was  replaced  by  Major  George 
Johns. 

The  FBI  is  currently  investigating  the 
situation  as  the  tribal  council  awaits  a 
decision  from  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  court  is  expected  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  council  has  the  right 
to  remove  MacDonald. 

LAMANITE  CLUBS 
ELECT  PRESIDENTS 
BYU’s  three  Lamanite  clubs  have 
elected  their  presidents  for  the 
1989-1990  school  year.  The  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers  Indian  club  has  selected 
Garnet  Comegan  from  Ontario,  Canada. 
Comegan,  a  25  year-old  Ojibway,  is  ma¬ 
joring  in  communications. 

Bruce  Mossman,  Jr.,  Hawaiian  from 
Waimanalo,  Hawaii,  will  be  heading  the 
Polynesian  club.  Mossman  is  a  zoology/ 
pre-med  major  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Lamanite  Generation. 

Serving  as  the  president  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  American  Students  (MAS)  will  be 
Ricardo  Diaz,  a  25  year-old  junior  from 
Las  Cruces,  N.M.  Other  officers  for  all 
three  clubs  will  be  named  at  a  later  date. 


continued  on  page  34 
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Generation  portrays  color, 
spirit  of  ’Living  Legends’ 


by  TERIIMANA  MO  O 
Approximately  800  people  witnessed 
the  color,  energy  and  spirit  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation’s  performance  of 
“Living  Legends”  during  Lamanite 
Week.  The  group,  along  with  Student 
Leadership  Development,  sponsored 
both  a  matinee  and  evening  perfor¬ 
mance.  Sponsoring  Lamanite  Week  per¬ 
formances  was  different  for  the  group. 
Being  able  to  sponsor  “Living  Legends” 
gave  the  group  the  opporunity  to  raise 
funds  for  tour  expenses. 

Lamanite  Generation  has  benefited 
from  their  performances  in  many  ways, 
but  hardly  ever  financially.  The  group 
appropriated  all  profits  toward  grants 
that  would  assist  the  non-Lamanite 
members  of  the  group.  “The  members 


of  our  technical  staff  dedicate  as  much 
time  and  definitely  as  much  energy'  as 
we  do  into  all  of  our  performances.  Be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  receive  scholarships 
for  their  participation,  they’re  doing  all 
of  it  as  a  service  to  the  group.  This  seems 
like  the  least  we  could  do  for  them,” 
commented  Josie  Abaroa,  a  Mexican- 
American  from  San  Diego,  Calif. 

continued  on  page  34 

THIS  PAGE,  CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP—  Keawe 
Harris  dances  the  “Otea”  to  the  drums  of 
Tahiti.  Guillermo  Zelaya  and  LindaMay  Gar¬ 
cia  enjoy  the  flirtatious  Incan  dance 
“Carnival.”  Garnet  Comegan  forms  a  seed  as 
he  proves  his  skill  in  die  hoop  dance.  Cos¬ 
tume  and  dance  present  the  symbols  of 
spirit  and  earth  in  the  “Apache  Mountain 
Spirit  Dance.” 


4  Lamanite  Generation! Eagle’s  Eye 


THIS  PAGE,  CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT— 
The  tale  of  the  Polynesian  voyage  to 
“Hawaiiki”  is  told  in  this  Hawaiian  dance. 
Authentic  Fijian  costume  is  presented  in  a 
spear  dance  performed  by  Mana  Mo’o. 
Dressed  like  a  chief,  Charles  Nahale  sings 
“Go  My  Son”  as  others  perform  sign.  “Los 
Viejitos”  characters  show  the  fun  and  excit 
ment  of  the  elderly.  In  majestic  costume, 
“Paco”  Araiza  humbly  bows  to  the  four  ca 
dinal  points.  Julius  Chavez  high-steps  to 
beat  of  the  “Buffalo  Dance.” 


Eagle’s  Eye/Lamanite  Generation — -5 


East  Germany  requests  T89 
encore  performance  by  LG 

by  TERIIMANA  MO  O 


Returning  by  popular  demand  to 

Eastern  Europe  is  the  Lamanite  Genera¬ 
tion.  The  East  German  government  re¬ 
quested  that  the  group  tour  East  Ger¬ 
many  for  a  second  consecutive  year. 
Fulfilling  the  request,  LG  will  tour 
through  parts  of  East  Germany  and  also 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  from  May  4  to  June  1,  1989. 

With  the  recent  opening  of  outside 
missionary  work  by  permission  of  the 
East  German  government,  EDS  church 
leaders  were  excited  to  hear  of  the  re¬ 
quest  for  LG’s  return  and  assisted  the 


East  German  government  in  funding  the 
group’s  tour  through  the  country. 

Excitement 

Veteran  members  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation  were  excited  to  learn  that 
their  tour  included  a  return  to  East  Ger¬ 
many.  Tracey  Platero,  an  Apache- 
Navajo  from  Farmington,  N.M.,  com¬ 
mented,  “I  can  remember  the  day  we 
were  officially  told  we  were  going  to 
return  to  East  Germany.  1  was  ecstatic!  I 
began  reminiscing  of  the  many  cher¬ 
ished  moments  of  love  and  gospel 
sharing  that  I  had.  I  yearned  to  be  with 
the  friends  I  had  made  and  had  thought  1 
would  never  be  able  to  see  again.” 


Every  member  of  the  Lamanite  Gen¬ 
eration  is  currently  enrolled  in  IAS 
20 1R.  This  culture  class,  taught  by 
Codell  Carter,  a  professor  in  the  philos¬ 
ophy  department,  helps  to  prepare  the 
group  for  the  many  culturally  enriching 
experiences  to  be  had  on  tour.  The  class 
highlighted  the  historical,  cultural,  so¬ 
cial,  and  religious  backgrounds  of  the 
four  countries  being  visited. 

Guest  Speakers 

Not  only  did  the  class  include  infor¬ 
mative  material  such  as  films  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  but  it  also  featured  guest  speak¬ 
ers  from  the  countries  being  toured.  “It 
was  interesting  to  hear  Kristina  tell  how 
she  came  to  the  U.S.  from  Hungary'.  It’s  a 
lot  more  exciting  to  hear  stories  from  a 
person  who  actually  had  the  experi¬ 
ences  rather  than  listening  to  a  normal 
lecture.  Moments  such  as  those  with 
Kristina  are  what  create  a  stronger  pur¬ 
pose  for  our  tour  this  spring,”  com¬ 
mented  Richard  Nagai,  a  Hawaiian- 
Japanese  from  Arizona. 

The  group  will  be  taking  along  a  tour 
leadership  of  six  including  Tour  Direc¬ 
tor  Rush  Sumpter  and  his  wife  Carol, 
Cultural  Directors  Codell  and  Barbara 
Carter,  Lamanite  Generation  Artistic  Di¬ 
rector  Randy  Boothe,  Technical  Direc¬ 
tor  John  Shurtleff,  and  Academic  Advi¬ 
sor  Ken  Sekaquaptewa. 


EAST  GERMANY 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HUNGARY 


YUGOSLAVIA 


“Living  Legends” 
Tour  Itinerary 


May  3 

Depart  SLC  Airport 

May  4 

Arrive  in  Austria 

May  5 

Arrive  in  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia 

May  6 

Split 

May  7 

Zadar 

May  9 

Nova  Gorica 

May  10 

Arrive  in  Budapest,  Hungary 

May  15 

Arrive  in  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia 

May  16 

Zdar 

May  17 

Ceske  Budejovice 

May  18 

Prague 

May  20 

Usti  Nad  Labem 

May  21 

Arrive  in  Rostock,  East  Germany 

May  22 

Rostock 

May  23 

Stralsund 

May  24 

Schwerin 

May  25 

Berlin 

May  27 

Halle 

May  28 

Dresden 

May  29 

Freiberg 

May  30 

Reichenbach 

June  1 

Depart  Frankfurt  International 
for  U.S. 
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Ceremony  opens  Lamanite  Week  ’89 


by  SAM  CURLEY 

The  opening  ceremony  for  Lamanite 
Week  1989  was  held  Monday  March  13 
in  the  ELWC  Memorial  Lounge.  The  Di¬ 
rector  of  Student  Leadership  Develop¬ 
ment,  Rush  Sumpter,  encouraged  the 
audience  to  become  aquainted  with 
each  culture  and  invited  all  to  reach 
“new  horizons.”  Mark  Crockett,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  BYUSA,  was  also  in  attendance 
and  offered  words  of  welcome. 

After  Polynesian  Club  President  Du¬ 
ane  Eldredge  and  TMF  member  Brent 
Chase  offered  best  wishes  for  a  success¬ 
ful  celebration  and  shared  their  individ¬ 
ual  feelings  concerning  the  1989 
Lamanite  Week  theme,  the  audience 


was  treated  to  some  of  the  native  dances 
of  the  three  cultures  honored  through¬ 
out  the  week. 

Traditional  Dance 
The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  Indian 
club  opened  the  week’s  festivities  by 
performing  a  traditional  dance  which 
blessed  the  four  sacred  directions  and 
the  hoop  which  represents  eternity. 
Several  members  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can  club  danced  the  Mexican  Folk  Suite, 
from  the  State  of  Guerrero.  The  dance 
troupe  was  under  the  direction  of  Ger¬ 
man  Arellano.  The  Polynesian  Club,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Eldredge  and  club  member 
Keli’i  Brown,  performed  a  Hawaiian 
hula  entitled  “Aloha  ‘la  ‘o  Waianae.” 


Royalty 

Miss  Indian  BYU  1988—89  Angela 
Wilder,  a  25  year-old  Ojibway-Chero- 
kee  from  Cinncinati,  Ohio,  majoring  in 
broadcast  news,  was  also  in  attendance. 
Other  members  of  her  court  included 
First  Attendant  Pamela  Wilson,  a  21 
year-old  Navajo-Hopi  from  Farmington, 
N.M.,  and  Second  Attendant  Sue  Tiffany, 
a  21  year-old  Apache-Cherokee  from 
Nanakuli,  Hawaii. 

BELOW  (L  to  R) — MAS  members  celebrate 
their  culture.  Kanani  Velasco  entices  the  au¬ 
dience  with  a  hula.  TMF  members  practice 
for  the  noon  show. 
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—in  Garden  Court 


Lamanite  artists  demonstrate  crafts 


The  three  Lamanite  cultures  proudly 
displayed  their  heritage  through  the 
various  cultural  booths  which  were  set 
up  in  the  Wilkinson  Center  Garden 
Court.  Each  booth  invited  its  spectators 
to  share  in  and  discover  the  creativity  of 
the  Latin,  Native  American  and  Polyne¬ 
sian  peoples. 

The  Polynesian  booth  displayed  the 
art  of  Tahitian  head  band  making.  The 
group  used  “laua'e”  ferns  and 
“plumeria”  flowers  which  were  flown  in 
fresh  from  the  islands.  The  club  also 
demonstrated  the  art  of  Hawaiian  “Lei” 
making.  Shalei  Mossman,  Hawaiian  from 
Pukalani,  Maui,  Hawaii  commented,  “It’s 
so  nice  to  smell  the  fragrance  of  true 
island  flowers.  We  enjoy  it  just  as  much 
as  the  visitors  do.” 


Artwork 

Several  people  were  invited  from  the 
local  areas  and  from  different  reserva¬ 
tions  to  display  their  native  artwork. 
One  such  individual  was  Norma  Pow- 
less  who  displayed  contemporary  fash¬ 
ions  for  the  working  Indian  woman.  “My 
designs  are  very  contemporary,  but 
nevertheless  display  an  Indian  flair,”  she 
stated.  She  also  displayed  a  collection  of 
art  pieces  from  different  tribes.  Also  on 
hand  was  Mae  Chase  who  demonstrated 
the  art  of  Navajo  weaving.  Chase  com¬ 
mented,  “It  feels  so  good  to  be  around 
all  these  young  people,  and  seeing  all 
that  they  have  accomplished  and  all  that 
they  are  still  striving  to  achieve.” 

Latin  Involvement 
The  Latin  American  students  were 


also  involved  in  the  displays.  As  exciting 
and  upbeat  Latin  rhythms  filled  the  air, 
spectators  were  treated  to  different 
styles  of  clothing  and  arts. 

The  booths  proved  to  be  a  “feast  for 
the  eyes.”  Sandee  Aina,  Hawaiian  from 
Hilo,  Hawaii  commented,  “It  was  so 
nice  to  see  the  displays  of  the  Latin, 
Polynesian  and  Indian  cultures.  Its  in¬ 
teresting  how  they,  no  matter  how  dif¬ 
ferent  they  are,  relate  in  some  way  to 
one  another.” 


WMMP 


OPPOSITE  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT— 
Polynesian  club  members  demonstrate 
Tahitian  head  band  making.  The  Ladybird 
dancers  move  to  the  beat  of  the  drum  in  the 
Garden  Court.  TOP  LEFT — Mae  Perry  and  the 
Zundells  demonstrate  different  styles  of 
beadwork.  LEFT — Paul  Enciso  and  his  wife 
show  how  to  make  pottery  and  Kachina 
Dolls.  ABOVE — Perry  starts  her  floral  de¬ 
signs  on  her  medicine  bag  which  represent 
herbs  to  be  gathered. 
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Mexican  American  Student  club  adds 


by  TRACEY  PLATERO 
A  new  addition  to  the  Lamanite  Week 
committee  is  the  presence  of  the  newly- 
formed  Mexican  American  Student 
Club,  better  known  as  MAS.  MAS  spon¬ 
sored  various  activities  throughout 
Lamanite  Week,  including  a  workshop,  a 
Family  Home  Evening-Latin  Fiesta,  a 
noon  show  and  the  annual  Friday  night 
dance. 

Francisco  “Paco”  Araiza,  a  senior  ma¬ 
joring  in  International  Relations,  and  a 
native  of  Sonora,  Mexico  said,  “I  was 
well  pleased  with  the  organization  and 
the  effort  put  forth  by  the  Mexican 
American  students  to  represent  the 
Latin  Americans  since  they  are  usually 
overlooked  by  the  y  the  natives  of  our 
country' — they  sure  made  me  feel 
proud!” 

Workshop 

The  workshop  featured  BYU  Church 
History  Professor  Richard  O.  Cowan 
who  addressed  the  topic,  “The  issues 
that  modern  LDS  Latin  Americans  face 
while  reaching  toward  New  Horizons.” 
Cowan,  replying  on  the  success  of  the 
workshop  stated,  “I  felt  that  it  was  a 
success.  There  was  a  nice  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  present  and  several  others  who  later 
expressed  much  interest.” 

Following  the  workshop,  MAS  held  a 
FHE  which  was  prepared  Latin  style. 


This  festive  fiesta  included  a  variety  of 
spicy  Mexican  dishes  which  attracted 
both  Latin  and  non-Latin  samplers  alike. 
Performing  at  the  fiesta  was  the  group 
“Los  Panchos”  who  serenaded  their  au¬ 
dience  with  ranchero  music.  Also  avail¬ 
able  were  games  and  several  pinata 
breakings  which  provided  both  excite¬ 
ment  and  “childhood”  amusement  to 
this  cultural  event. 

Noon  Show 

Opening  the  MAS  noon  show,  which 
was  held  on  Wednesday  March  1 5,  was 
emcee  and  club  member,  Linda  May 
Garcia.  Garcia  prepared  the  audience 
by  first  stating,  “With  the  Polynesian 
people,  one  notices  the  story  told  by  the 
beauty  and  placement  of  their  hands. 
With  the  American  Indian,  one  becomes 
intrigued  by  their  fancy  footwork.  But 
with  the  Latin  Americans,  one  doesn’t 
know  where  to  watch  because  they  just 
shake  all  over!”  Sharing  the  Latin  spirit, 
MAS  captivated  the  audience  with  the 
wonders  of  Mexico,  Ecuador  and  Brazil. 

The  last  MAS-sponsored  activity  was 
the  Lamanite  Week  Dance  featuring 
“Sugar  Style”,  a  performing  group  from 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,  llie  “band”  proved  to 
be  more  of  a  continual  “lip-sync”  act  as 
they  sang  along  with  previously 
recorded  music. 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  ABOVE — Performing  at 
the  MAS  noon  show  is  Latin  favorite  David 
Done.  One  of  the  many  cultural  artifacts  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Garden  Court  is  this  picture 
entitled  “Chalan  Peru.”  Edgar  Garcia  and 
Cecilia  Gonzales  dance  a  suite  from  Guer¬ 
rero,  Mexico  which  was  choreographed  by 
BYU  student  German  Arellano.  “Los  Pan¬ 
chos”  entertain  at  the  MAS-Family  Home 
Evening. 
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Latin  influence  to  Lamanite  Week  1989 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  ABOVE — Guillermo 
Zelaya  shares  with  Bruce  Mossman  the  fiesta 
spirit  that  Mexico  is  known  for.  Julie 
Gaseford  enlightens  the  MAS  noon  show 
crowd  with  a  beautiful  latin  melody  on  her 
harp.  A  MAS  club  member  holds  down  the 
“Guatemala  Fort.”  Those  working  behind- 
the-scenes  at  the  MAS  FHE  fiesta  are  cooks 
LindaMay  Garcia,  Josie  Abaroa  and  Martha 
Morley.  Arellano  attempts  to  win  over  a 
Latin  maiden  as  he  imitates  the  Mexican 
Iguana. 
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400 feast  on  Polynesian  Club  luau,  show 


by  TERIIMANA  MO  O 

A  week  of  fun,  thrills  and  excite¬ 
ment  began  with  Lamanite  Week’s 
opening  ceremonies  in  which  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  Club  featured  two  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  Shalei  Mossman  and  Keli’i  Brown, 
dancing  to  “Ka  uluwehi  ’o  ke  kai.”  The 
dance  depicts  the  ancient  Hawaiian  tra¬ 
dition  of  picking  “limu”  or  seaweed.  The 
fun  continued  throughout  the  week  as 
the  Polynesian  Club  added  their  culture 
to  the  week’s  activities. 

In  the  Garden  Court,  the  club  raised  a 
seven-booth  display.  The  booths  stood 
in  representation  of  the  various  cultures 
of  Polynesia.  In  designing  the  booth, 
Chairman  Sione  Pulotu,  a  Tahitian-Ton- 
gan  from  Laie,  Hawaii,  said  he  wanted  to 
portray  every  culture  of  Polynesia  by 
providing  each  with  its  own  booth. 
“Many  people  can’t  tell  the  difference 
between  many  of  the  people  of  the 
Pacific.  During  Lamanite  Week  the 
booths  are  sources  people  turn  to  for 
specific  information  on  our  cultures.” 

Cultural  Arts 

The  booths  featured  traditional  cloth¬ 
ing  as  well  as  arts  and  crafts  of  each 
culture.  Some  of  the  crafts  displayed  in¬ 
cluded  both  Fijian  and  Tongan  tapa 
cloth,  a  Fijian  war  club  and  cannibal 
fork,  woven  Tongan  baskets  and  fans, 
Samoan  shell  leis,  Tahitian  pareaus,  and 
Hawaiian  dancing  implements.  Tradi¬ 
tional  Hawaiian  and  Tahitian  clothing 
were  also  displayed.  This  year’s  Polyne¬ 
sian  booths  also  entertained  many  with 
several  videos  of  the  Polynesian  Cul¬ 
tural  Center  in  Hawaii. 

Tuesday’s  Polynesian  Day  began  with 
the  noon  show  in  the  ELWC  Memorial 
Lounge.  Following  tradition,  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  Intermediate  Dance  class,  under 
the  instruction  of  Fdwin  Napia,  per¬ 
formed  a  Maori  song  and  dance  revue 
entitled  “Amapi”.  It  was  a  dance  per¬ 
formed  in  honor  of  the  village  matri¬ 
arch. 

Highlights 

The  show  highlighted  Hawaiian  song 

THIS  PAGE,  TOP  TO  BOTTOM— Michelle 
Oldroyd  indulges  in  her  dinner  with  guests. 
Natives  dance  to  “Popo,”  a  Fijian  chant. 

Edgar  Zurita  performs  “Amapi.”  A  Tongan 
platter  is  displayed  during  Lamanite  Week. 
OPPOSITE  PAGE,  CLOCKWISE  from  TOP 
LEFT — Keli’i  Brown  and  Duane  Eldredge 
perform  a  modern  men’s  hula  at  the  noon 
show’.  “Fale  ’ou  lai”  is  danced  by  Polynesian 
co-eds  during  the  Luau.  Keawe  Harris 
diplays  dancing  talent. 
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and  dance.  Featured  in  the  noon  show 
were  students  Andrea  Sheehan  and 
Shawn  Keli’iliki  singing  “Pohai 
Kealoha”.  Other  numbers  that  were  per¬ 
formed  were  “Ka  ’uluwehi  ’o  ke  kai,” 
“Pua  Iliahi,”  and  a  solo  hula  by  Kanani 
Velasco  entitled  “Nani  ’Oe.” 

That  afternoon,  the  club  held  a  work¬ 
shop.  Under  the  direction  of  Keawe 
Harris,  a  Hawaiian  from  Laie,  Hawaii, 
this  year’s  workshop  took  on  a  new  as¬ 
pect  of  Polynesia.  In  previous  years,  the 
club’s  workshop  featured  the  art  of 
Hawaiian  hula  and  lei  making.  This  year, 
Harris  wanted  to  enrich  visitors  with 
arts  and  crafts  from  the  Tongan  culture. 

Tongan  Crafts 

With  the  assistance  of  Puanani 
Mateaki,  a  Tongan  from  Hau’ula,  Hawaii, 
Harris  taught  workshop  participants  the 
various  styles  of  Tongan  weaving.  The 
making  of  “Otai,”  a  Tongan  drink  made 
from  coconut  and  watermelon,  was  also 
taught  at  the  workshop. 

The  Polynesian  Club  ended  their  day 
with  an  authentic  Polynesian  “luau” 
complete  with  traditional  Polynesian 
food,  flowers,  ferns,  and  entertainment. 
Guests  were  treated  to  a  delicious  meal 
prepared  by  BYU  Food  Services.  The 
menu  consisted  of  Teriyaki  chicken, 
kalua  pig,  poi,  taro,  sweet  potato,  rice, 
and  tons  of  fresh  fruit. 

Entertainment 

Following  the  dinner,  the  crowd  was 
treated  to  a  Polynesian  revue  which  fea¬ 
tured  members  of  the  Polynesian  Club, 
entertainers  from  “Kimo’s  Luau”  (a  local 
Hawaiian  restaurant),  students  from  the 
Polynesian  dance  class  taught  by  Napia, 
and  natives  of  the  Provo  and  Orem  com¬ 
munities.  The  show’s  emcees,  Lisa  John 
and  Charles  Nahale,  invited  the  audi¬ 
ence  “to  sit  back,  relax,  and  enjoy.” 

The  revue  featured  Hawaiian  singing 
artist  Clara  Silva  and  guitarist  Charles 
Sedillo,  who  performed  two  Hawaiian 
ballads  entitled  “Kalai”  and  “Keawaiki.” 
The  guests  especially  enjoyed  the  en¬ 
ergetic  Tongan  “Kailau”  or  spear  dance, 
the  Samoan  slap  dance  and  the  fast  beat¬ 
ing  rhythms  of  the  Tahitian  “Otea.” 

Co-sponsorship 

The  event  was  the  first  Lamanite 
Week  luau  that  the  club  has  co-spon¬ 
sored  with  BYUSA.  Unlike  previous 
years  when  it  was  held  in  rooms 
394—396  of  the  ELWC,  this  year’s  luau 
took  place  in  the  ELWC  Ballroom. 
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TMF  entertains  audience 
with  noon  performance 


by  HERMAN  FRAZIER 
Adhering  to  the  theme  “Ancient  Tra¬ 
ditions,  New  Horizons,”  the  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers  team  dancers  attracted  a 
large  audience  on  Thursday  afternoon 
as  they  hosted  the  noon  show  in  the 
ELWC  Memorial  Lounge.  Also  support¬ 
ing  TMF  were  the  “Four  Mountain 
Pueblo  Dancers”  organized  by  Julius 
Chavez,  a  senior  from  Sawmill  Ariz.,  ma¬ 
joring  in  zoology  ( pre-med). 

Hours  of  practice  and  rehearsal  paid 
off  as  the  group  of  performers  displayed 
colorful  dances  from  their  rich  heritage. 
Led  by  Brent  Chase,  a  junior  majoring  in 
graphic  arts  and  Ann  Abeita,  a  junior 
majoring  in  business  management,  the 
TMF  team  dancers  executed  three  well- 
choreographed  numbers.  “The  show 
was  a  success,  the  performers  were  at 
their  best  and  the  participation  greatly 
appreciated,”  said  Chase. 

“Well  Prepared” 

Four  Mountain  Pueblo  Dancer 
Chavez  commented,  “I  felt  the  show 
turned  out  excellent.  Our  dancers  were 
well  prepared.  They  each  took  the  time 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  back¬ 


grounds  of  the  dances  and  the  cos¬ 
tumes.  I’m  sure  all  present  felt  rejuve¬ 
nated  and  more  aware  of  our  culture.” 

Many  viewing  the  show  were  very 
pleased.  Deborah  Lewis,  a  senior  from 
Torreon,  N.M.,  majoring  in  history  com¬ 
mented,  “They  all  did  a  great  job  and 
were  well  prepared,  entertaining  and 
very  colorful.” 

Cultural  Experience 

Travis  Nabahe,  a  freshman  from 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  majoring  in  history 
and  secondary  education  also  added,  “I 
enjoyed  it.  It  was  a  good  cultural  experi¬ 
ence.” 

Many  of  the  visitors  from  the  different 
reservations  were  pleased  to  see  the 
younger  generation  still  striving  to 
carry  on  the  dances  of  the  ancients  as 
they  remain  in  tune  with  their  culture. 
Melvina  Wilson  from  Farmington,  N.M., 
and  mother  of  student  dancers  Shelda 
and  Pam  Wilson  commented,  “I  thought 
it  was  really  nice  to  see  the  variety  of 
tribal  dances  represented.  1  especially 
was  impressed  that  BYU  students  are 
getting  more  involved  in  the  learning  of 
their  cultures.” 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT— Brent  Chase 
performs  the  grass  dance.  Randy  Benally, 
Ernie  Castillo,  Sam  Bedoni  and  Kevin  Dee 
perform  traditional  dance.  Grass  andjingle 
dancers  Ann  Abeita,  Brent  Chase,  Angela 
Wilder  and  Randy  Benally  perform  at  noon 
show.  Four  Mountain  Pueblo  Dancers 
Darlene  Harvey  and  Emery  Bowman  per¬ 
form  butterfly  dance.  Traditional  dancers 
Priscilla  Yazzie,  Tonia  Halona,  Jennifer 
Tsosie,  Lisa  John,  and  Tona  Thomas  perform 
team  dance.  Sam  Curley  demonstrates  Grass 
Dance  style.  Grass  Dancers  Randy  Benally 
and  Brent  Chase  show  colorful  costumes. 
Fancy  Dancers  Marsha  Billy  Joe,  Shelda 
Wilson  and  Pam  Wilson  team  dance.  Pueblo 
dancers  Jathan  Garrett  andjeff  Esquerra  de¬ 
pict  the  flight  of  an  eagle. 
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Student  speech  competition 
won  by  Maori  Edwin  Napia 


by  HERMAN  FRAZIER 
“Spear  and  shield,  war  club  and  lance, 
are  not  enough  to  protect  us  in  today’s 
world.  We  must  forge  an  armor  from 
elements  of  our  ancestral  past  and  the 
modern  world.”  This  was  one  of  many 
ideas  expressed  in  Edwin  Napia’s  win¬ 
ning  speech  on  Wednesday  in  the 
Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Center. 

After  the  great  success  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  many  thought  the  caliber  for 
this  year’s  contest  would  be  extremely 
intense.  Among  the  speakers  were 
found  all  three  nationalities  that  make 
up  the  Eamanite  culture.  Dan  Araujo, 
junior  from  Miami,  Fla.,  majoring  in 
business  management  commented,  “I 
think  that  its  very'  unique  to  have  the 
chance  to  listen  to  students  with  vari¬ 
ous  backgrounds,  united  in  their  mes¬ 
sage.” 

Topics 

It  became  quickly  apparent  that  the 


judges  would  really  be  put  to  the  test  as 
each  of  the  participants  was  very  well 
prepared.  The  speeches  ranged  from 
talks  about  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  is¬ 
sues  that  face  the  Lamanites  of  today. 
After  a  short  intermission,  the  judges 
came  forth  with  the  verdict.  Emcee  and 
director  of  the  competition,  Herman 
Frazier  announced  to  the  anxious 
crowd  that  Edwin  Napia  had  swept  the 
honors! 

Winner 

Napia,  a  Maori  from  New  Zealand  and 
a  graduate  student  in  anthropology,  in¬ 
terpreted  the  theme  intertwining  his 
Maori  culture  and  other  various  Laman- 
ite  traditions.  Communications  major 
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Keli’i  Brown,  a  Hawaiian  from  Mililani, 
Hawaii,  was  pleased  with  his  second 
place  finish.  “I  most  enjoyed  listening  to 
others’  interpretation  of  the  theme,”  he 
commented.  Third  place  finisher  Lino 
Mendiola,  Mexican  American  and  a  ju¬ 
nior  majoring  in  history,  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  when  his  name  was  mentioned.  “I 
felt  pretty  good  about  what  I  had  to  say. 
I  hope  we  can  continue  working  to¬ 
gether  to  fulfill  the  promises  blessed  to 
our  people.” 

CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT— Keli’i  Brown 
shares  his  ideas.  Ken  Sekaquaptewa  congrat¬ 
ulates  Edwin  Napia  as  Herman  Frazier  looks 
on.  Sekaquaptewa  presents  another  plaque. 
Judges  for  the  event  included  (from  L  to  R) 
Shirley  Burrows,  Janice  Clemmer  and 
Tracey  Platero.  Speech  contestants  line  up 
for  a  group  shot. 
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Banquet  honors  outstanding  achievers 


by  SAM  CURLEY 

The  new  Student  Leadership  Devel¬ 
opment  program  honored  several  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  excelled  in  academic 
and  leadership  achievements  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Lamanite  Week  Awards  Banquet 
held  on  Friday  March  17  in  394—396 
ELWC. 

Ernie  Castillo,  a  senior  from  Lupton, 
Ariz.,  was  presented  with  the  Earl  W. 
Cox  Award.  Castillo,  a  member  of  the 
Navajo  tribe,  is  majoring  in  business. 
The  $300  scholarship  is  presented  in 
recogniton  of  an  outstanding  Indian  stu¬ 
dent  and  husband,  with  the  potential  to 
be  a  good  father.  The  scholarship  is  pre¬ 
sented  annually  by  the  Cox  family  in 
memory  of  their  son  Earl  who  serv  ed  an 
LDS  mission  among  the  Indians. 

Pooley  Scholarship 

The  Emil  Pooley-Lamanite  Genera¬ 
tion  Scholarship  was  presented  by  Mac 
Stant.  This  year’s  Scholarship  recipient 


was  Francisco  “Paco”  Araiza,  Mexican 
from  Caborca,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Al¬ 
though  actively  involved  with  the 
Lamanite  Generation,  Araiza  was  able  to 
maintain  a  3-2  GPA.  He  will  graduate 
this  spring  in  International  Relations 
and  hopes  to  pursue  a  degree  in  law. 

Elvin  Fitzgerald,  Klamath  Indian  from 
Prineville,  Ore.,  received  the  Dean’s  In¬ 
dian  Scholarship  Award.  Assistant  Dean 
of  Student  Life  Tamara  Quick  presented 
the  $500  award  which  is  sponsored  by 
Student  Leadership  Development  and 
awarded  to  the  American  Indian  Stu¬ 
dent  with  the  highest  overall  GPA. 

Leadership  Award 

The  Dean’s  Lamanite  Leadership 
Award  of  $500  went  to  Keli’i  Brown, 
Hawaiian  from  Mililani,  Hawaii.  Brown 
is  recognized  for  his  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  and  various  leadership  postions 
while  attending  BYU.  He  is  currently 
the  editor-in-chief  for  the  Eagle’s  Eye 
and  has  serv  ed  as  a  yell  leader  with  the 


BYU  Cheer  Squad.  Brown  has  also  been 
actively  involved  with  the  Polynesian 
Club. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  list  of  awards 
was  the  Samerika  Scholarship  Founda¬ 
tion’s  presentation  of  two  $300  scholar¬ 
ships.  Alvin  Salima,  Samoan  from 
Carson,  Calif.,  presented  the  awards  to 
the  most  outstanding  male  and  female 
Polynesian  students.  Michelle  Kalauli 
Oldroyd,  a  22  year-old  Hawaiian  from 
Montezuma  Creek,  Utah,  is  recognized 
for  her  significant  contributions  to  the 
Lamanite  Generation.  Oldroyd  has  also 
been  credited  with  reorganizing  and  re¬ 
vitalizing  BYU’s  Polynesian  Club. 

Samerika  Scholarship 

The  male  scholarship  went  to  Bruce 
Mossman,  a  23  year-old  Hawaiian,  from 
Waimanalo,  Hawaii.  Mossman,  who  is 
majoring  in  zoology/pre-med,  is  also  a 
performer  with  Generation.  Fie  served 
as  the  overall  chairman  for  this  year’s 
Lamanite  Week  luau. 
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OPPOSITE  PAGE — Francisco  Araiza  and  In¬ 
grid  Shurtleff  perform  a  Mexican  dance. 
Bruce  Mossman  and  Michelle  Oldroyd  re¬ 
ceive  congratulations  from  Alvin  Salima  af¬ 
ter  the  banquet.  CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP 
LEFT — Sam  Curley  serenades  Sariah  Sanchez 
with  “Navajo  Baby.”  Assistant  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Life  Tamara  Quick  honors  Keli’i  Brown 
with  the  Lamanite  Leadership  award.  Mac 
Stant  presents  Pooley  scholarship  to  Fran¬ 
cisco  Araiza.  Earl  Cox  congratulates  Ernie 
Castillo  and  presents  him  with  the  coveted 
award. 
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Reunion  dinner  welcomes  Lamanite  alumni 


by  SAM  CURLEY 

A  welcome  home  celebration  of  for¬ 
mer  BYU  students  took  place  Thursday 
March  1 6  of  Lamanite  Week.  The  new 
Alumni  Banquet  has  been  included  as 
one  of  the  activities  to  be  held  annually 
during  Lamanite  Week,  which  will  be 
co-sponsored  by  Student  Life,  BYUSA, 
and  the  Alumni  House. 

The  evening  of  renewing  friendships 
was  well  received  as  emcee  Jimmy  Be- 
nally,  Navajo  from  Blanding,  Utah, 
urged  the  audience  to  “keep  flying  and 
hold  on  to  the  gospel.  Remember,  hav¬ 
ing  this  firm  foundation  assisted  in  our 
ability  to  soar.” 

Alumni  Entertainment 
A  highlight  of  the  evening  featured 
several  professional  alumni  students 
who  entertained  the  audience.  Anna  Be- 
nally,  Navajo  and  wife  of  Jimmy  Benally 
sang,  “You’ve  Got  A  Friend.”  Martha 


Chavez,  Mexican-American  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  performed  several  ren¬ 
ditions  of  Patsy  Cline’s  numbers  entitled 
“Sweet  Dreams”  and  “Crazy.” 

Chavez  is  also  a  winner  of  the  1986 
National  Patsy  Cline  Competition.  She 
recently  signed  with  Nashville  in 
recording  her  first  album  “Martha 
Chavez,  With  Love.”  She  treated  the  au¬ 
dience  to  “Lovin’  Hands”  and  “S.O.S.,” 
both  of  which  are  featured  on  her  new 
album.  Chavez  is  also  the  director  of  the 
Miss  Hispanic  Utah  Pageant.  The  reign¬ 
ing  Miss  Hispanic  Utah,  Brenda  Cadena, 
also  of  Salt  Lake  City,  was  also  in  atten¬ 
dance.  She  represents  83,000  Hispanic 
people  in  the  state  of  Utah. 

Well-received 

Vincent  Craig,  Navajo  from 
Whiteriver,  Ariz.,  a  professional  come¬ 
dian  and  actor,  also  performed.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Navajo  contemporary  song  “Rita” 


was  well  received  by  the  audience  as 
they  each  reminisced  of  the  days  of 
boarding  school.  In  closing,  Craig  dedi¬ 
cated  an  Indian  flute  solo  entitled 
“Morning  Song”  to  the  audience. 

When  asked  about  the  success  of  the 
banquet,  alumna  Milli  Cody  Garret 
stated,  “The  purpose  for  the  banquet 
itself  was  to  have  everyone  come  see 
people  they  love  and  respect.”  Although 
the  banquet  was  very  successful  with 
nearly  80  people  attending,  Banquet 
Chairman  Les  Namingha,  a  sophomore 
majoring  in  graphic  design  from  Zuni, 
N.M.,  stated,  “Many  were  not  able  to 
attend  due  to  conflicting  schedules. 
Some  expressed  a  concern  that  they 
hope  to  attend  next  year’s  banquet.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Namingha,  the  Alumni  Ban¬ 
quet  will  add  to  the  future  festivities  of 
Lamanite  Week. 
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OPPOSITE  PAGE,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT— Les 
Namingha  and  Martha  Chavez  discuss  the 
banquet  agenda.  Anna  Benally  sings  her 
heart  out.  THIS  PAGE,  CLOCKWISE  FROM 
ABOVE-Emcee  Jimmy  Benally  welcomes 
back  former  students.  Group  gathers  for 
memorable  event.  Lenora  Red  Elk  and  John 
and  Norma  Powless  enjoy  tasty  barbequed 
spare  ribs.  Old  friends  catch  up  on  news  in 
the  banquet  line.  Vincent  Craig  entertains 
the  audience. 
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Fun  Run 
dominated 
by  Hobbs 

by  HERMAN  FRAZIER 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  last  day  of 
Lamanite  Week  was  the  annual  5K.  Fun 
Run.  With  a  turnout  of  48  athletes,  the 
race  hosted  some  of  the  area’s  premier 
runners.  Commenting  on  the  race,  Co¬ 
ordinator  Tracey  Flatero,  a  junior  ma¬ 
joring  in  educational  psychology  said,  “I 
didn’t  know  what  to  expect  but  we  are 
definitely  pleased  with  the  outcome 
and  enthusiasm  expressed  by  those 
who  participated.” 

Social  work  major  Montgomery  Tso 
also  commented,  “I  was  suprised  to  see 
so  many  here  this  morning,  especially 
with  the  dance  being  so  late  last  night.” 

Perfect  Weather 

Mother  Nature  pulled  through  for  the 
runners,  as  the  slightly  overcast 
weather  proved  perfect  for  running. 
With  defending  champion  McKay  Judd 
participating,  the  tension  was  high. 
Within  the  first  mile,  the  lead  pack  had 
already  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  field.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  race  would  be  dominated  by  ace 
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ill 


runners  Judd  and  BYU  student  Doug 
Hobbs. 

The  audience  witnessed  a  great  race. 
Hobbs  pulled  through  with  a  strong  fin¬ 
ish.  A  21  year-old  from  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and 
sophomore  majoring  in  zoology,  Hobbs 
won  with  a  time  of  15:39-  “I  felt  fine. 
This  race  was  fun,  but  also  a  fairly  hard 
work-out  for  me,”  he  commented. 

Women’s  Winner 

The  women’s  race  proved  equally  ex¬ 
citing  as  Eileen  Collyer,  a  junior  from 
Waterflow,  N.M.,  majoring  in  adminis¬ 
trative  dietetics,  won  the  overall 
women’s  honors  with  the  winning  time 
of  20: 10. 

Les  Namingha,  a  sophomore  from 
Zuni,  N.M.,  majoring  in  graphic  design 
commented,  “I  really  enjoyed  it,  the 
turnout  was  good  and  the  competition 
was  excellent.” 

Awards 

All  participants  were  awarded  T- 
shirts,  and  overall  and  division  winners 
received  trophies  and  medals  respec¬ 
tively. 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  OPPOSITE  TOP  LEFT— 
Runners  prepare  for  the  start.  Chris  Yorges 
leads  the  early  pack.  Runners  leave  JSB  start¬ 
ing  area.  Run  organizers  close  registration. 
Overall  winner  Doug  Hobbs  crosses  the  fin¬ 
ish  line.  Female  winner  Eillen  Collyer  lis¬ 
tens  for  her  time.  Senior  division  champ  Art 
Hoseman  sprints  to  the  finish.  Les 
Namingha  completes  the  race.  Runners 
gather  for  pre-race  instructions. 
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CLOCKWISE  FROM  BELOW— Gary  Watson, 
Shoshone-Bannock,  Ft.  Hall,  Idaho,  dances 
the  way  of  the  old.  Fancy  dance  winner 
Duane  Schrock,  Kiowa-Pueblo,  Ft.  Hall, 
Idaho,  displays  some  intricate  beadwork 
along  with  intricate  footwork.  Jennifer 
Powless,  Navajo-Oneida  from  Provo,  enjoys 
fancy  shawl  dancing.  Grand  entry  begins 
with  a  flag  bearer.  Head  Man  Dancer  Garnet 
Comegan,  Ojibway,  Morson,  Ontario, 
Canada  and  Denise  Alley,  Shawnee-Dela- 
ware-Otoe,  Provo,  lead  the  way  into  arena. 
View  from  balcony  shows  dancers  in  coloful 
costumes  paying  respect  to  the  flag.  Miss  In¬ 
dian  BYU  1988  Angela  Wilder  presents  prize 
money  to  Tiny  Tot  Kevin  Sekaquaptewa.  Ju¬ 
nior  girls  anticipate  judges’  decision. 
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Shrock  takes  home  Cedartree  bronze 


Duane  Shrock,  a  Kiowa-Pueblo  from 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  took  home  the  Harold 
Cedartree  Bronze  award  at  the  annual 
Lamanite  Week  competition.  Though 
the  competition  was  long  and  hard, 
Shrock  stopped  a  record  established  by 
champion  fancy  dancer  Phillip  Kaiyou 
who  swept  the  competition  for  seven 
consecutive  years. 

The  annual  competition,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1981,  honors  Harold  Cedartree,  a 
highly  respected  educator  from  the 
California  Bay  Area.  Cedartree  was  a  re¬ 
formed  alcoholic  who  devoted  his  life 


to  teaching  youth  about  the  culture  and 
traditions  of  the  Native  American.  After 
serving  25  years  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  he  passed  away.  The  Nation-in- 
One  Foundation  decided  to  perpetuate 
his  name  and  all  that  he  stood  for  by 
endowing  the  dance  competition. 

Potluck  Dinner 

Before  the  competition  began,  the 
TMF  Team  Dancers  prepared  a  potlock 
dinner  for  the  invited  drum  groups.  The 
dinner  was  prepared  by  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team  dancers  and  there  was 
plenty  for  the  guests  to  eat.  Through 


this  exchange,  the  TMF  dancers  were 
able  to  meet  and  get  to  know  dancers 
and  drummers  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  including  surrounding 
reservations. 

This  year’s  dance  competition  was 
held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  ELWC. 
There  were  many  welcomed  visitors 
that  participated  in  the  festivaties  and 
dances.  The  TMF  club  sold  Navajo 
Tacos  and  Fried  bread,  the  MAS  club 

continued  on  page  28 
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Royalty  takes  part  in  dance  competition 


Miss  Indian  BYU  Court 

Angela  Wilder 

Miss  Indian  BYU  1988-89 

Pam  Wilson 

1  st  Attendant 

Sue  Tiffany 

2nd  Attendant 

Former  Miss  Indian  BYU's 

Lynne  Hall 

1987-88 

Jean  Harmon 

1976-77 

Milli  Cody  Garrett 

1974-75 

Judy  Neaman  Mansfield 

1979-80 

Visiting  royalty 

Khena  Bullshields 

Arapahoe  Vietnam  Veterans  Princess 

Clarissa  George 

Miss  Indian  University  of  Utah 

Vidella  Gould 

Shoshone  Bannock  Indian  Days  Queen 

Thomasine  Panzo 

2nd  Attendant  Miss  HHS  Indian  Princess 

Kelly  Rose  Smith 

Ft.  Hall  Red  Bottom  Princess 

Rachel  Snife 

1st  Attendant  Ft.  Hall  Indian  Day  Queen 

Tetonia  Teton 

1st  Attendant  Ft.  Hall  Festival  Princess 

Iralene  Waterhouse 

Ft.  Hall  Festival  Princess 

Rachael  Watson 

Miss  USU  Pow  Wow  Princess 

Roberta  Wyasket 

Jr.  Miss  Ute  Tribe 

Rose  Yazzie 

Ricks  College  Indian  Queen 

Tamra  Yazzie 

Miss  Indian  Union  High  School 

Visiting  Braves 

Aldayne  Browning 

1st  Runner-up  Indian  Day  Brave 

Troy  Tissidimit 

Ft.  Hall  Indian  Days  Little  Brave 

26 — Cedartree  Dance  Competition/Eagle’s  Eye 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP — As  the  competition 
goes  on,  visitors  competing  in  the  Junior 
Girls  division  show  grace  and  dignity 
through  the  competition.  Respected  elder 
E .J.  Koshiway  participates  in  an  intertribal 
dance.  Richard  Houston  follows  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Koshiway.  Sara  Knight,  December 
Arrowhite  and  Denaye  Jack  wait  anxiously 
as  they  are  judged.  Emeryta  Bill,  Navajo,  Salt 
Lake  City,  listens  to  the  beat. 


Eagle’s  Eye/Cedartree  Dance  Competition — 2  7 


Pow  Wow  activities  expand  to  ELWC 


continued  from  page  25 


sold  Taquitos  and  Chicken  tacos  with 
assortments  of  salsa,  and  the  Polynesian 
Club  sold  shaved  ice  to  the  competitors 
and  spectators  alike. 

Booths 

Tribes  from  different  reservations 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  came  and  danced  to  the  rythm 
of  the  drums.  There  were  booths  set  up 
around  the  Garden  Court  with  people 
selling  their  hand  made  art  work. 

There  were  many  new  faces  in  the 
dance  arena.  BYU  student  Ernie  Castillo 
conducted  a  giveaway  signify  ing  his  ini¬ 
tiation  into  traditional  dancing,  and  to 
start  dancing  among  the  older  dancers. 
This  specific  action  is  taken  seriously  in 
the  competition  grounds  and  it  also  al¬ 
lows  the  individual  to  compete  amongst 
the  older  dancers. 


Exhibition 

The  TMF  Team  Dancers,  directed  by 
Brent  Chase,  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  perform  an  exhibition  number.  The 
crowd  responded  with  appreciation. 
Another  group  of  yougsters,  directed  by 
Lady  Bird  Jack,  performed  a  Pueblo 
style  Eagle  dance. 

Participating  drum  groups  included 
Host  drum  Seventeen  Mile  Singers,  from 
Ethete,  Wyo.;  Catching  Eagle,  of 
Towaoc,  Colo.;  Snake  River,  of  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho;  Sun  Lodge,  from  Tuba  City,  Ariz.; 
Eagle  Sky  Singers,  of  Rigby,  Idaho;  Buf¬ 
falo  Horn,  from  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  and 
Southern  Drum,  from  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Participants 

Other  drum  groups  included 
Shoshone  Nation,  Nevada;  Red  Cedar, 
West  Velley,  Utah;  Ba’Hozhoni  Singers, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Ross  Fork,  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho;  Lady  Bird  Singers,  Provo,  Utah; 
and  Sage  Point,  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 
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OPPOSITE  PAGE,  CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP— 
Dennis  Alleyjr.  warms  up  for  competition. 

A  Lady’s  Traditional  dancer  shows  grace¬ 
fulness  in  dancing.  Pam  Wilson,  Hopi- 
Navajo,  Farmington,  New  Mexico,  recieves 
crown  and  bouquet  after  receiving  Miss 
Indian  BYU  title.  Conrad  C.  Benally,  Navajo, 
fancy  dances. 

THIS  PAGE,  COUNTER  CLOCKWISE  FROM 
LEFT — Merle  Smith,  Sioux,  Ft.  Hall,  Idaho, 
shows  speed  in  competing.  Junior  boys 
await  the  judges’  decision.  Carolyn  Boyer 
Smith,  Shoshone-Bannock  displays  a  beaded 
buckskin  outfit.  Pearl  Sammaripa,  Colville, 
Roosevelt,  Utah  wears  traditional  Yakama 
clothing.  A  fancy  dancer  competes  in  all 
Buffalo  beaded  beadwork. 
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As  Miss  Indian  BYU- 


Wilson's  title  is  'unique  opportunity' 


by  KELI’I  BROWN 

This  year’s  Harold  Cedartree  Com¬ 
petition  was  highlighted  with  the 
crowning  of  a  new  Miss  Indian  BYU. 
Pamela  Wilson,  a  21  year-old  Navajo- 
Hopi  from  Farmington,  N.M.,  became 
the  twenty-ninth  young  woman  to  hold 
the  title. 

Pam  is  currently  majoring  in  business 
management  and  is  a  performer  with 
BYU’s  Lamanite  Generation.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group,  she  has  the  unique 
opportunity  to  serve  as  a  positive  role 
model  to  Indian  youth.  She  feels  that  as 
Miss  Indian  BYU,  this  opportunity  can 
only  be  strengthened.  “There  is  a  very 
definite  lack  of  self  motivation  with  the 
Native  Americans  of  today.  This  may  be 
my  chance  to  do  something  about  it.” 

Exposure 

As  a  child,  Pam  did  not  receive  much 
exposure  to  her  culture.  She  grew  up 
just  outside  the  reservation,  but  would 
make  frequent  weekend  visits  to  rela¬ 
tives  living  there.  “My  parents  taught 
me  a  little  about  my  heritage,  but  it  was 
my  grandparents  as  well  as  my  uncles 
and  aunts  who  taught  me  most.” 

Although  her  parents  did  not  stress 
her  culture  as  much  as  her  other  rela¬ 
tives,  they  did  provide  her  with  some¬ 
thing  else,  something  which  Pam  feels  is 
a  little  more  important.  “My  mom  and 
dad  were  always  very  encouraging. 
They  almost  pushed  me  to  reach  my 
potential.  My  determination  to  succeed 
is  due  largely  to  their  support.” 

Involvement 

While  at  BYU,  Pam  has  been  involved 
with  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  Indian 
Club  and  has  played  on  the  Women’s 
Softball  Team.  She  has  also  been  active 
in  the  Intramural  Program  playing  such 
sports  as  basketball,  softball  and  volley¬ 
ball.  She  enjoys  most  sports  and  likes  to 
keep  physically  fit. 

Pam  feels  that  BYU  is  an  excellent 
institution,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  Na¬ 
tive  Americans.  In  her  opinion,  BYU 
provides  a  comfortable  atmosphere 
which  helps  the  Indian  student  to  adapt. 
She  thinks  that  there  are  a  lot  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  her  people  here  “if  they 
know  where  to  look  for  them.” 

RIGHT — Miss  Indian  BYU  Pamela  Wilson  is 
congratulated  by  her  sister  Shelda  shortly 
after  being  crowned  at  Saturday’s  Cedartree 
Dance  Competition. 
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Name  Change 

With  the  name  change  of  Multicul¬ 
tural  Programs  to  Student  Leadership 
Development,  Pam  is  concerned  that 
Indian  students  will  feel  left  out.  “One  of 
my  goals  for  the  coming  year  is  to  assure 
Indian  students  that  all  services  af¬ 
forded  to  them  in  the  past  are  still  there 
for  them.  The  key  will  be  to  stay  in¬ 
formed  and  the  responsibility  will  be  on 
each  Indian  student  to  keep  their 
friends  informed.” 

The  thought  of  being  Miss  Indian  BYU 
didn’t  really  “hit”  Pam  until  her  first  offi¬ 


cial  appearance,  at  another  event,  the 
Miss  Indian  Scholarship  Pageant,  a  week 
after  receiving  her  title.  “I  experienced 
a  rush  of  adrenalin  and  it  was  then  that  I 
actually  realized  the  awesome  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  accompany  the  title.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I’m  ready  for  it.” 

Workshops 

It  is  Pam’s  hope  to  conduct  numerous 
workshops  throughout  her  reign.  She 
plans  to  focus  on  self  esteem,  self  confi¬ 
dence,  Indian  unity  and  the  importance 
of  education. 


Indian  Scholarship  Pageant 
celebrates  10th  Anniversary 


by  TRACEY  PLATERO 
In  celebrating  its  10th  anniversary, 

the  Miss  Indian  Scholarship  Pageant  re¬ 
cently  invited  all  previous  winners  to 
attend  this  year’s  event  as  participatants 
in  the  workshops  and  as  special  guest 
performers  throughout  the  evening. 

Eight  former  titleholders  returned  to 
join  in  the  celebration.  Jean  Bullard,  the 
first  Miss  Indian  Scholarship  (1980) 
who  later  went  on  to  become  Miss  Utah, 
was  unable  to  attend,  as  was  1984’s  win¬ 
ner,  Eva Jane Jensen. 

Emcees 

Serving  as  the  night’s  emcees  were 
Bart  Hendrickson,  son  of  Pageant  Direc¬ 
tor  Dorene  Hendrickson,  and  Tracey 
Platero,  Miss  Indian  Scholarship 
1988-89.  Platero,  in  regards  to  this 
year’s  pageant  stated,  “I  hope  that  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  pageant  committee, 
the  contestants  and  myself  will  be  able 
to  honestly  feel  that  we,  together,  gave 
our  absolute  best  in  this  year’s  pageant.” 

An  orientation  and  several  workshops 
preceeded  the  pageant  in  preparing  the 
girls  for  competition.  All  contestants  are 
required  to  be  one-fourth  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  and  are  judged  on  the  following 
criteria:  a  personal  application/ques¬ 
tionnaire,  swimsuit,  interview,  evening 
gown,  and  talent. 

Scholarship 

Pageant  Director  Dorene  Hendrick¬ 
son  strongly  reminded  the  audience, 
“This  is  not  a  beauty  pageant,  it  is  a 
scholarship  pageant — a  chance  en¬ 
abling  these  young  girls  to  further  their 
education.” 


Lending  support  to  this  statement 
was  a  special  appearance  by  BYU’s 
Lamanite  Generation,  who  performed 
“Go  My  Son.”  Other  pageant  entertain¬ 
ment  included  two  musical  numbers 
performed  by  this  year’s  Miss  Indian 
Scholarship  representative  to  the  Miss 
Utah  Pageant,  JoDee  Clark.  Clark  was 
last  year’s  first  runner-up  and  was  se¬ 
lected  by  the  pageant  committee  to 
compete  for  Miss  Utah  in  1989,  allow¬ 
ing  this  year’s  queen  a  full  year  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  1990  pageant  in  June. 

Coronation 

Climaxing  the  10th  anniversary  was 
the  coronation  of  this  year’s  new  queen 
and  court.  Delphine  Ashley,  Navajo,  was 
chosen  as  the  new  Miss  Indian  Scholar¬ 
ship.  Delphine  perfomed  a  piano  recital 
of  Chip  Davis’  “Sonata.”  Delphine  re¬ 
ceived  a  $  1 000  scholarship  which  may 
be  used  at  the  college  of  her  choice. 

Shanna  Williams,  Navajo-Comman- 
che,  was  named  first  runner-up.  She 
sang  “Go  to  the  Mountains,”  an  original 
tune  written  by  her  mother  Arliene 
Williams,  a  former  BYU  student.  Receiv¬ 
ing  Second  Runner-up  honors  was  Lisa 
Begaye,  Navajo,  who  played  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  “Moonlight  Sonata,”  on  the  pi¬ 
ano. 

CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP—  Delphine  Ashley 
models  full-length  sequin  dress  during 
competition.  The  new  Miss  Indian  Scholar¬ 
ship  Delphine  Ashley,  and  attendants 
Shanna  Williams  and  Lisa  Begaye  share  their 
relief.  Former  pageant  winners  and  Director 
Dorene  Hendrickson  exhibit  winning  form. 
Contestants,  former  winners,  and  pageant 
officials  gather  for  a  post-pageant  pho¬ 
tograph. 
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Rainer,  photos  inspire  Indian  youth 


by  DEBORAH  COCKER 
BYU  Alumnus  Howard  Rainer  uses 
his  photography  to  illustrate  and  moti¬ 
vate  Indian  youth  across  the  nation. 
Rainer  works  as  a  trainer  with  over 
1 2,000  American  Indian  students  every' 
year. 

“I  love  our  Indian  youth.  I  spend 
weeks  out  of  every'  month  giving  semi¬ 
nars  at  schools.  The  youth  of  today  are 
such  a  critical  generation,”  stated 
Rainer.  His  lectures  focus  on  topics 
ranging  from  succeeding  in  school  to 
the  problem  of  alcoholism  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  self  esteem. 

Essential 

Photography  has  become  an  essential 
part  of  Rainer’s  seminars.  “1  use  different 
photos  and  ask  students  key  questions 
such  as  what  does  this  mean  to  you?  Do 
they  look  happy?  Why?  Who  do  you 
want  to  be?”  He  continued,  “I  involve 
the  students  both  physically  and  emo¬ 
tionally.” 

Rainer  feels  that  he  is  not  there  to 
“lecture”  the  students.  His  role  is  simply 
to  be  of  help.  With  the  use  of  visual 
stimuli,  he  hopes  to  assist  students  in 
understanding  where  they  are  headed 


and  what  they  can  become. 

Concern 

Expressions  of  concern  for  Indian 
youth  are  constant  and  continual  for 
Rainer.  “I  make  a  plea  to  all  Indian  edu¬ 
cators,  tribal  officials,  bureaucrats  and 
concerned  parents.  We  must  all  take 
note  of  the  desperate  need  to  teach  our 
Indian  youth  proper  guidance,  direc¬ 
tion  and  discipline.  Otherwise,  we  may 
witness  a  generation  of  angry  youth 
who  will  have  no  respect  for  any  law 
and  order,  tribal  authority,  or  parental 
guidance.” 

Rainer  has  been  observing  the  actions 
and  trends  of  Indian  youth  for  over  a 
decade.  Along  with  his  youth  work¬ 
shops,  Rainer  also  provides  services  to 
adults.  “It’s  time  for  Indian  adults  to  take 
responsibility  to  solve  the  serious  fam¬ 
ily  problems  many  of  them  face.”  He 
continued,  “Have  we  ever  considered 
how  much  time  is  spent  trying  to  cure 
and  repair  the  damage  done  by  alco¬ 
holism  within  a  tribe  or  a  community. 
It’s  no  wonder  that  our  people  have 
very  little  energy  or  spirit  left  to  spend 
on  building  or  creating  great  things  for 
our  reservations.” 


Great  Pride 

Great  pride  for  the  American  Indian 
people  is  what  Rainer  strives  to  portray 
in  his  photography.  He  doesn’t  know 
most  of  his  subjects,  at  least  not  by 
name.  They  are  different  people  who 
come  from  different  tribes  across  the 
United  States.  And  although  they  have 
many  differences,  there  is  one  common 
bond.  “Each  of  my  subjects  have  over¬ 
come  social  accultration  while  main¬ 
taining  a  sense  of  dignity.  The  Indian 
people  remember  their  heritage  and  the 
valiant  past  of  their  ancestors,”  he 
stated. 

Remarking  on  the  present  generation 
Rainer  said,  “There  is  still  time  to  take 
heed  and  take  charge  of  our  destiny.  We 
must  stand  up  and  move  forward  and 
teach  our  Indian  youth  the  needed 
moral  foundation  that  includes  personal 
values,  standards  and  spiritual  roots  that 
many  of  them  are  looking  for.”  He  con¬ 
cluded,  “We  must  reach  out  to  the 
young  and  give  them  direction,  guid¬ 
ance  and  inspiration  to  help  them  be¬ 
lieve  in  success,  the  right  to  happiness 
and  how  precious  life  is.” 
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"We  must  teach 
our  Indian  youth... 
values, 

standards  and 
spiritual  roots... " 
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world  lost.”  The  world  of  our  ancestors 
has  much  good  to  offer  us. 

Education 

As  so  does  today’s  world.  But  in  order 
to  tap  the  resources  of  today’s  world,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  seek  an  education. 
We  cannot  hope  to  compete  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  if  we  do  not  have  a  modern 
education.  We  must  encourage  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  study  and  learn.  Otherwise,  the 
distant  horizons  will  remain  distant. 

We  must  allow  our  cultures  to  evolve 
and  progress.  Our  cultures  should  not 
become  museum  artifacts.  They  must 
not  remain  static  for  a  static  culture  will 
surely  become  lost  in  the  dust.  In  the 
ancient  world  of  the  Maori,  the  “marae” 
or  village  courtyard  was  the  center  of 
tribal  activities  and  gave  the  tribe  its 
sense  of  unity.  As  more  young  Maoris 
move  away  from  their  ancestral  tribal 
lands  to  the  cities,  wise  elders  have  es¬ 
tablished  urban  maraes  as  places  where 
city  Maoris  from  different  tribes  can 
come  and  still  keep  in  touch  with  their 
ancestral  past  while  living  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world. 

Sharing 

And  lastly,  we  must  share  our  cul¬ 
tures  with  the  rest  of  the  world  so  that 
they  might  know  us,  understand  us,  and 
find  value  in  our  ways.  Over  the  last  four 
and  a  half  years,  I  have  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  travel  all  over  the  world  with  the 

continued  from  page  4 

... LG  show 

Added  Feature 

The  evening’s  performance  included 
an  added  feature  to  the  show.  During 
the  finale,  lights  were  up,  spots  were  on 
Michelle  Oldroyd  and  Bruce  Mossman 
as  they  danced  to  the  Tahitian  rhythms 
of  the  “toere.”  Without  any  warning  to 
the  audience  or  the  performers,  the 
lights  and  sound  disappeared.  In  dark¬ 
ness  and  silence,  the  audience  remained 
in  awe  as  the  spectacular  finale  ended 
abruptly.  As  the  houselights  faded  on, 
the  performers  continued  waving  as 
they  filtered  into  the  audience. 

According  to  Dan  Oldroyd,  assistant 
technical  director,  there  was  an  over¬ 
load  on  the  power  circuit  in  the  Joseph 
Smith  Building  Auditorium  which 
caused  the  outage.  Director  Randy 
Boothe  was  amazed  at  the  quick  adjust¬ 
ment  the  LG  cast  made  to  salvage  the 
show’s  finale. 


Lamanite  Generation  and  I  have  found 
that  other  people  do  appreciate  our  cul¬ 
tures,  especially  those  who  are  steeped 
in  their  own  cultures.  We  have  much  to 
offer  the  world  and  the  world  has  much 
to  offer  us. 

And  so  it  is  my  hope  that  in  this  ever- 
changing  world  that  the  the  O jibway 
will  always  harvest  the  wild  rice  in  the 
old  way,  and  become  a  great  agricultur¬ 
alist;  that  the  Navajo  will  continue  to 
weave  the  rug  the  colors  of  the  earth, 
and  become  a  great  artist;  that  the 
Yakima  will  continue  to  fish  for  the 
salmon  and  become  a  great  biologist; 
and  that  the  pow  wow  songs  might 
forever  ring  through  the  deserts,  mead¬ 
ows  and  plains.  May  the  sound  of  the 


INDIAN  INMATES  WIN  RIGHTS 
TO  SWEAT  LODGES 
Utah  Gov.  Norm  Bangerter  prefers 
not  to  appeal  a  federal  judge’s  order  that 
Utah  State  Prison  allow  its  Indian  in¬ 
mates  to  have  a  sweat  lodge,  at  least 
until  Corrections  officials  determine  if 
the  religious  structure  creates  security 
problems. 

On  March  16,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Thomas  Greene  granted  summary 
judgement  in  favor  of  the  2 -year-old  suit 
by  half-a-dozen  Indian  inmates  over 
Utah’s  refusal  to  allow  them  to  worship 
in  a  sweat  lodge.  The  lodge,  a  hut  made 
of  willow  branches  and  blankets,  has 
been  essential  to  traditional  Native 
American  worship  rites  for  centuries. 

Scott  McAlister,  inspector  general  for 
the  Utah  Department  of  Corrections, 
said  that  the  procedures  for  sweat  cere¬ 
monies  must  be  drafted  and  is  likely  to 
take  several  months.  However,  Danny 
Quintana,  attorney  for  the  inmates,  said 
he  expects  sweat  lodges  to  be  in  use  at 
the  Draper  prison  by  the  end  of  April. 

(SHO-BAN  NEWS,  March  23, 1989) 

FEDERAL  RECOGNITION 
MAY  GET  EASIER 

Chairman  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D- 

Hawaii)  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  introduced  legislation 
March  1 5  to  dramatically  streamline  the 
administrative  process  which  Native 
American  tribes  must  now  undergo  to 
achieve  federal  recognition  of  their 
tribal  status. 

“There  are  now  over  100  petitions 
pending  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs,”  Inouye  noted,  “and  they  only 


Aztec  drum  never  be  silenced  and  may 
the  Aztec  once  again  become  a  great 
architect.  May  the  Otavalan  Indian  con¬ 
tinue  to  wear  his  unique  costume  and 
become  a  fashion  merchandizer.  May 
the  Hawaiian  always  weave  the  sweet- 
scented  flower  leis  and  become  a  great 
botanist.  And  may  the  Maori  always  re¬ 
cite  his  genealogies  of  a  thousand  years 
and  become  a  historian-philosopher- 
teacher. 

“One  foot” 

To  have  one  foot  in  ancient  traditions 
and  one  foot  on  new  horizons  is  not 
enough.  We  may  become  split  personal¬ 
ities.  No!  We  must  carry  our  ancient 
traditions  with  us  as  we  seek  new  hori¬ 
zons  so  that  our  people  may  live 
forever. 


manage  to  complete  the  review  of  two  a 
year.  On  top  of  this  unacceptable  delay, 
some  tribes  have  spent  as  much  as 
$555,000  to  meet  the  petition  require¬ 
ments.  It’s  time  Congress  stepped  in  and 
established  a  fair,  reliable  and  efficient 
system  for  evaluating  the  status  of  these 
tribes.” 

FEDS  WON’T  FUND 
TREATY  BUYOUTS 
The  state  of  Wisconsin  should  not  ex 
pect  the  federal  government  to  fund  its 
efforts  to  buy  out  Chippewa  Indian 
treaty  rights,  according  to  Rep.  F.  James 
Sensenbrenner  (  R-Wis. ). 

Sensenbrenner  has  told  Wisconsin 
Gov.  Tommy  G.  Thompson  and  the 
state  legislature  that  there  will  be  no 
federal  repayment  for  buying  out  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  rights. 

The  Mole  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  re¬ 
cently  rejected  a  proposal  calling  for 
the  state  to  pay  $10  million  over  10 
years  for  certain  off-reservation  fishing 
and  lumbering  rights  currently  granted 
to  the  tribe  under  1 9th  century  treaties. 

Wisconsin  officials  say  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  efforts  to  negotiate  treaty  buy¬ 
outs. 

Federal  courts  have  ruled  that  19th 
century'  treaties  granted  the  Chippewa 
the  right  to  hunt,  fish  and  gather  wild 
grain  on  land  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

The  tribe’s  exercise  of  such  rights 
have  been  a  point  of  contention  in 
northern  Wisconsin  for  years  and  a  case 
is  pending  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Madison  on  how  they  may  be  exercised. 

(AMERICAN  INDIAN  REPORT, 
Feb. 1989) 
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AIS  Conference  develops 
personal  management  skills 


by  TRACEY  PLATERO 
Successful  AIS  conferences  of  the 
past  have  informed  the  Native  American 
Community  of  various  self-develop¬ 
ment  concepts.  This  year’s  conference, 
which  adhered  to  the  self-development 
and  personal  management  of  Indians, 
proved  no  exception.  Daily  attendance 
ranged  from  45—50,  with  both  alumni 
and  students  participating. 

Commenting  on  the  workshops,  BYU 
student  Clint  Johnson  replied,  “The 
atmosphere  was  good.  It  was  informal, 
warm  and  family  oriented.” 

Indian  Rights 

Speaking  on  the  topic  “Protecting  In¬ 
dian  Rights”  was  former  Idaho  State  Sen¬ 
ator  Larry  Echohawk.  Echohawk  in¬ 
formed  conference  goers  of  the  part 
that  the  government  plays  within  the 
rights  of  the  American  Indian.  He  also 
expressed  his  concern  for  our  Indian 
youth,  their  education  and  their  protec¬ 
tion.  “Echohawk’s  workshop  was  en¬ 
lightening,  it  brought  new  insights  and 
views  toward  our  future,”  commented  a 
Papago  participant,  Lemuel  Pedro. 

Plans  for  next  year’s  conference  are 
underway.  Bill  Kelly,  AIS  remarked,  “We 
(AIS)  felt  this  year’s  conference  was  a 
success  due  to  those  who  took  part — 
speakers  and  participants.  We  anxiously 
look  forward  to  next  year’s  confer¬ 
ence!” 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  ABOVE— Dale  Tingey 
and  an  audience  participant  explain  self- 
developing  analogies.  Workshop  partici¬ 
pants  relax  during  a  conference  break.  Larry 
Echohawk  stresses  “Indian  Rights”  in  his 
workshop.  Eran  A.  Call  discusses  family 
unity  and  its  importance  to  the  Indian  com¬ 
munity. 
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